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THE  STUDY  OF  ANATOMY. 


r 

“TT  ^HEN  prejudices  and  errors  are  likely  to 
^  ^  operate  againd  mankind  in  general,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  Indifpenfable  duty  of  every  man,  capable 
>of  giving  ufeful  information,  to  freely  deliver  his 
fentiments.  Whatever  is  likely  to  obflrudl  the 
progrefs  of  medical  fcience,  deferves  the  ferious  at¬ 
tention  of  every  praftitioner  in  medicine.  Anatomy 
is  allowed  by  every  learned  man  in  the  profeffion„ 
to  be  the  mod  ufeful  and  certain  of  any  the  furgeon 
or  phylician  Itudles ;  it  reduces  to  aftual  demon- 
ilration,  what  was  formerly  obfcure  and  ambigu¬ 
ous  ;  it  teaches  the  do6lrines  and  ufes  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  fecures  to  the  furgeon  a 
confidence  in  all  operations,  and  to  the  phylician 
the  power  of  dillinguilhing  difeafes,  with  all  their 
varieties,  caufes,  and  probable  confequences* 
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The  leglflature  of  Great  Britain^  and  the  public 
in  general,  therefore,  diould  be  informed  of  the 
neceffity  of  encouraging,  inflead  of  impeding  ana¬ 
tomical  iludies.* 

*  It  may  be  folemnly  afferted,  that  anatomical  fcrutiny  is  car- 
i-ied  on,  in  general,  with^the  greateft  decorum  and  circumfpec- 
tiort ;  the  fcrutinifed  parts  of  the  defnndl  are  generally  buried, 
tinlefs  preferved  for  tkeletons  or  other  demonftrative  purpofes. 
What  furgeon  would  be  Ikilfully  able  to  reduce  fradtures  or  dido- 
cations  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  bones,  joints, 
mufcles,  ligaments,  &c.  ?  How  could  fra6tures  of  the  Ikull  be 
treated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  their  fu¬ 
tures,  "^c.  ?  How  could  the  wounded  foldier  or  failor  have  balls, 
or  extraneous  bodies  extraded,  or  the  lacerated  wounds  of  the 
latter  be  treated  judicioudy,  if  furgeons  did  not  previoudy  know 
and  reded  on  the  courfe  of  the  large  vedels,  nerves,  mufcles, 
tendons,  &c.  in  the  necedary  dilatations  of  gun-diot  wounds,  and 
all  operations  ?  Is  the  brave  foldier  or  failor,  after  the  well- 
fought  battle,  to  be  left  a  facrifice  to  the  ignorance  of  uninformed 
furgeons,  or  rather  pretenders  to  furgery  ?  There  have  lately 
been  poured  forth  lamentable  complaints  on  this  fubjed ;  and  to 
what  can  this  be  attributed,  but  the  true  caufe,  the  want  of  due 
encouragement  and  opportunities  of  becoming  expert  anatomids 
and  pradical  furgeons,  before  young  artifts  are  fent  into  the  fer- 
vice  ?  One  of  the  greated:  objedions  to  the  ntedkal  education'at 
Edinburgh,  where  are  many  ingenious  profedbrs,  is,  the  want  of 
fubjeds  for  anatomical  didedion,  without  which,  no  perfon, 
however  ingenious  and  learned  in  other  refpeds,  can  be  a  fkilful 
pradical  furgeon  or  phyfician.  Indeed,  to  fpeak  truth,  uniyerd- 
ties  are  not  the  bed  places  for  acquiring  medical  knowledge ;  but 
large  cities,  where  the  obfervations  of  numbers  of  praditioners 
concentrate,  and,  as  it  were,  form  one  ufeful  whole,  that  adds 
to  our  daily  dock  of  knowledge.  For  anatomy  clears  up  doubts, 
purges  the  mind  from  all  vidonary  or  fanciful  prejudices,  pe¬ 
netrates  and  difeovers  the  fallacy  of  various  hypothefes  and  injuri- 
ous  fydems.  With  that  knowledge  the  art  of  phyfic -is  a  blef- 
ing,  without  it  a  ped  or  curfe  to  mankind, 
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On  the  general  Utility  of  Anatomy. 

No  medical  or  chirurglcal  author  can  be  under- 
flood  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  anatomy. 
Surgery,  that  ineflimable  art,  on  the  fkilful  adminif- 
tration  of  which,  the  lives  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  lowed,  the  foldier  and  the  failor,  fre¬ 
quently  depend,  would  he  totally  Incapable  of  per- 
formingitsfalutary  fundlions  without  thefafeguide  of 
anatomical  fcience.  From  the  common  operation  of 
bleeding,  to  the  higher  and  more  difficult  opera¬ 
tions  of  furgery,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  guides 
the  hand  of  the  artifl,  to  avoid  fatal  errors,  and 
enfure  probable  fuccefs.  In  thofe  moments  of 
alarm  and  danger  attendant  on  childbirth,  where 
frequently  both  infant  and  mother  mufl  perifh  in 
difficult  labour,  a  fkilful  artid,  fraught  with 
previous  anatomical  knowledge  and  refledlion,  fre¬ 
quently  faves  the  lives  of  both.  An  ignorance  in 
anatomy,  therefore,  mud  produce  ignorance  in 
the  practice  of  furgery,  midwifery,  and  phyfic  ;  an 
ignorance  in  thefe  may  prove  fatally  dedrudbive  to 
every  individual  at  one  time  of  life  or  other  ;  for  who 
can  with  truth  declare,  while  men  areliableto  dcknefs, 
accidents,  or  wounds  in  war,  that  he  ffiall  be  exempt¬ 
ed  from  requiring  medical  affidance  ?  The  human  fa- 
crifices  to  ignorance  in  anatomy  mud  have  been 
innumerable  in  former  ages,  and  if  anatomical 
purfuits  be,  by  law,  prevented  or  abridged,  barba¬ 
rous  ignorance  mud  again  return,  and  all  mankind 
fuffer  from  the  officious,  though  well-intentioned 

projedts  of  the  uninformed  few, 

A3  A  know- 
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A  knowledge  of  anatomy  cannot  he  acquired  by 
reading  books,  by  fiudying  impreffions  from  cop^ 
per  plates,  by  hearing  lecStiires,  nor  by  viewing 
anatomical  preparations.  A.  fuperficial  acquain¬ 
tance  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  thefe  means  conjointly ;  but  fuperficial 
knowledge  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for  medical 
fcience,  and  m.uch  lefs  for  the  operations  of  for¬ 
gery.  No  ;  the  ftudent  who  would  with  to  dif- 
ebarge  his  duties  with  a  confeientious  redlitude, 
muff  repeatedly,  with  his  own  hands,  diiTedf  dead 
human  bodies  ;  mufi  breathe  for  many  months  in 
the  unpleafant,  and  frequently  deftruclivc  air  of  a 
ditfedling  room ;  he  muft  rifk  his  own  life  to  be 
fcrviceable  to  others ;  and  frequently  feme  of  the 

I  4  :  .«rf- 

brightcfl  ornaments  of  the  profeffion  have  fallen 
viflims  to  their  ardour  in  thefe  neceirary,  though  hor¬ 
ridly  difagreeable  purfuits*.  Nothing  but  a  laudable 
ambition  for  excellence  ;  nothing  but  a  determined 
refolution  to  brave  all  dangers ;  nothing  but  an 
abhorrence  of  ignorance,  could  induce  men  to  fit 
up  whole  days  and  nights  in  purfuit  of  thofe  re- 
fearches^  of  which,  all  the  world,  except  them- 

N  '  '•> 
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*  In  tbyte  purfuits,  a  (light  fcratch  on  the  finger  of  the  dif- 
fe6(:or  has  ablorbed  putridity  fufficient  to  rapidly  prove  fatal. 
Magnui  Falconar^  who  diffe^fed  at  my  houfe,  when  I  taught 
anatomy  and  iurgery,  above  twenty  years  ago,  iifed  to  fit  up 
whole  weeks  in  purluit  of  his  favourite  object,  anatomy.  He 
died  very  early  irt  life,  after  arriving  at  an  uncommon  degree  of 
excellence.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Hewfon,  Dr.  Waldi,  a  promifing 
young  phyfician,  Dr.  Peckwel!,  and  many  others,  have  ffiared  the 
fime  fate. 
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felves^  frequently  reap  the  benefit.  The  inquefls 
for  murder  or  accidental  deaths  ;  the  trials  of  cii“ 
jninals,  in  many  cafes,  require  precife  anatomical 
knowledge,  or  the  guilty  might  often  efcape  and 
the  innocent  fuffer. 

iVhat  impedes  the  Progrefs  of  Anatomy, 

The  principal  impediment  to  anatomical  fiudies, 
is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  dead  human  bodies  to 
diffedl.  There  is  no  power  in  the  medical  profef- 
fion  of  England,  as  in  other  countries,  to  irffifl  on 
the  infpedion,  after  death,  of  thofe  extraordinary 
cafes  of  difeafcs  tliat  occur  in  pradtice,  which  might 
be  the  rnofl  eligible  meaiis  of  preferving  the  health, 
and  faving  the  lives  of  the  living.  In  this  country, 
narrow  prejudices  muft  be  baniffied,  liberality  and 
fcience  embraced,  the  people  mildly  informed  qf 
bow  much  confequence  it  is  to  themfelves  and  pof- 
terity,  to  fuffer  anatomical  inveftigations  to  be 
more  frequently  pracStifed,  that  thofe  who  live  may 
benefit  by  the  dead.*  The  prefent  improved  ftate 
of  forgery,  the  moft  fatisfa61:ory  principles  for  the 
pradlice  of  phyfic,  the  mofl  indubitable  conclufions 
from  inductive  reafoning,  all  originate  in  anatomy. 
Anatomy  exhibits  fads  after  death  ;  jufl  reafoning 
difcovers  the  caufes  as  they  happened  iu  life  pad 

*  I  have,  during  my  whole  life  of  medical  ftudy,  feijied  all 
opportunities  to  obtain  anatotpical  fa6ts ;  froip  being  con¬ 
vinced,  after  long  experience  and  refledtion,  that  it  is  the  moft 
rational  and  decided  mode  of  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
difeafes  and  their  effeds. 

A  4  experierrcc 
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experience  on  the  powers  and  efFedts  of  medicine 

ia  various  difeafes,  united  with  the  ioxmcx  data, 

determines  the  quid  ejl  agendum,  in  every  difficult 
cafe  of  difeafe. 

The  attainment,  therefore,  of  all  this  ufeful 
knowledge  forms  the  able  phytician ;  but  if  ana¬ 
tomy  had  never  been  cultivated,  if  that  demontlra- 
tive  art  had  not  been  protedted  by  royal  authority, 
and  well-regulated  governments,  excellent  phyfi- 
cians,  or  furgeons,  never  could  have  appeared; 
the  different  branches  of  the  art  would  have  re¬ 
mained  in  their  former  miferable  ftate,  and  man¬ 
kind,  labouring  under  the  moft  ferious  difeafes,  left 
a  prey  to  ignorance,  artifice,  and  impofture.  Can 
_  any  human  being,  after  a  knowledge  of  this  true 
ftate  of  fedts,  with  to  obftrudl;  the  progrels  of  a 
icreu^e,  m  whiph  the  welfare  of  all  fociety  is  fo 
materially  concerned,  fo  importantly  interefted  ?  * 

The 

*  A  paflage  from  the  Rational  and  Impronted  State  of  Phyjlc,  I 
lately  piibHlhed  in  four  volumes,  containing  the  caafes  and  cu’re 
of  nervous  bilious  difeafes,  with  many  other  interefting  fubjefts 
of  medicine,  furgery,  &c.  will  lliew  the  prefent  writer’s  opinions 
,  on  the  art  of  medicine. 

“  As  the  modes  of  reafoning  adopted  by  the  author,  in  many 

parts  of  thefe  works,  may  appear  new,  particularly  to  thofe  who 

are  not  accuacmed  to  reafon  logically,  it  may  be  qecelTary  to  give 

a  fliort  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  reafonings  are 
condutSted. 

Mathematicalj  geometrical,  mechanical,  and  many  chemical 
hypothcres,  formerly  and  lately  in  vogue  for  conilruaing  the  va¬ 
rious  and  vifionaiy  theoiies  in  medicine,  in  a  great  mcafiire,  are 
excluded,  and  fads,  originating  from  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes, 
from  ocular  demonllrations,  are  exhibited  to  explain  the  caufn 
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The  laws  punilTi  ignorance  in  medicine  and  fiiri- 
gery;  the  ignorant  pretender  is  hindered  from 

i  -  ,  ■  •  '  -  'j  ' 
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of  difeafes,  and  to  fearch  for  adequate  rerhedies  to  remove  thofc 
CaufeS.  ^  y  ;;; 

Firji,  The  anatomical  ilru^ure  and  phyfiology  of  the  parts  or 
fundlions,  are  explained  in  difterent  treatifes,  by  conneded  fads 
and  reafonings,  as  far  as  were  thought  expedient. 

.  Secondk,  From  the  appearances  after  death,  the  impediment^ 
and  morbid  affedions,  that  had  happened  in  life,  are  attemptecf 
to  be  afcertained  by  indudive  reafonings. 

Thirdly,  Propofitions  from  thefe  fources  of  true  intelligence 
are  formed,  in  many  indances,  both  theoretical  and  pradical.  ' 

Fourthly,  From  confidering  the  origin  and  magnitude  of  dif- 
eafes,  explained  by  the  foregoing  means,  their  ftages,  real  and 
probable  effeds  in  the  living  human  body,  are  all  the  prognoftic? 
difcovered,  and  what  benefits  may  be  expeded  from  the  art  of 
medicine  in  various  difeafes ;  by  which  fads  and  refiedions,  ra¬ 
tional  expedations  are  encouraged,  and  rafli  boaftings  and  irra¬ 
tional  promifes  difcountenanced  ;  medicine,  thus  conceived  and 
pradifed,  ftridly  adheres  to  reafon  and  truth. 

Fifthly,  By  concentrating  all  the  foregoing  fads,  and  confir 
dering,  trorn  long  and  pail  experience,  the  force,  power,  and 
probable  confequences  of  a  difeafe,  with  its  ftages,  whether  it 
be  chronic  or  acute,  the  age,  fex,  ftrength,  and  conftitution  of 
the  individual  atfeded,  are  afcertained  the  powers  and  mode  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  removal  of  the  caufcs  of  difeafe. 

hixthly.  In  the  eledion  of  remedies,  thofe  that  are  important 
are  adopted  and  prefcribed,  where  they  can  be  exhibited  with 
fafety  and  rationality  to  the  patient,  and  palliative  methods  of 
treatment  are  never  propofed,  but  in  cafes  wherein  radical  cures 
cannot  be  with  any  hope  of  fuccefs  attempted. 

“  Amongfi  the  great  variety  of  prefcriptions  for  the  rohufi  and 
Jiorid^  pale  and  debilitated^  irritable  or  more  torpid^  &c.  there  arc 
few  which  the  author’s  own  experience  has  not  proved  fafe  and 
efficacious  in  the  cafes,  and  under  the  circumllances  they  are  re- 
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praftifiilg  iHe  art  without  undergoing  M  examh 
hation.  The  Legiilature  has  provided  penal  laws 
apainfl:  i^rnorance  in  the  medical  profeffion ;  will 
it  be  confiftent  with  witdom  and  humanity  to  pro- 
tent  the  fludent  from  becoming  learned,  and  then 
punifh  him  for  involuntary  ignorance  ?  Every 
mode,  which  can  obltruOd  anatomical  ftudy,  mutl 
induce  the  groffeft  ignorance  ;  every  invention, 

'  which  can  excite  an  ardor  in  ftudents  to  become 
excellent  anatomitls,  wall  be  the  only  means  of 
producing  fldlful  furgeons ;  tlie  abfence  of  which 
lately  in  our  armies^  though  it  be  a  delicate  fub- 
jc6l  to  mention,  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of 
dead  human  bodies  to  diffech,  and  for  performing 
•  the  various  operations  of  furgety,  previous  to 
praclice  on  the  living  fubjedl.  Whoever  does  not 
comprehend  the  exacf  courfe  of  the  veflels,  nerves,^ 
the  dircdlions  of  mufclilar  fibres,  and,  in  fhort, 
anatomy.,  and  who  has  not  praclited  on  dead  fub- 
)cds,  fb  as  to  well  comprehend  the  refiftance  of 

♦commended.  ^  It  has  always  been  confidered  the  duty  of  a  phy-. 
fician,  to  adl  on  clear  principles  and  with  energy,  or  not  aft,  and 
be  always  more  folicitous  to  attack  a  dileafe  by  efficacious  re¬ 
medies,  than  to  pleafe  the  patient’s  tafle  at  the  hazard  of  life,  or 
the  injury  of  the  conftitution.  The  ordering  trifling  faline  and 
fweetened  draughts,  when  disorders  demand  the  moft  decided 
and  powerful  pradtice,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  art ;  fed  ef  modus  in 
rchusd'* 

*  ^ heri  is  certainly  a  great  differe?ice  in  the  conjlltutions  of  dlf 
ferent  patients^  fome  abound  ^ith  fenim,  others  vjith  a  fuperahun^ 
dance  of  red'  particles  in  the  bloody  <which  form  the  pallid  a^d  florid  ; 
the  fat  fuperabound  with  oily  the  lean  not,  Will  any  confined  Jyfier^ 
he  adequate  to  this  diver  Jit'}/  ? 

z  parti 


parts  to  tlie  different  chlrurglcal  infrruments 
^eflary  in  opefating^  with  all  the  minuti^^  and 
accidents  common  to  different  operations,  will  be 
a  timid,  rath,  or  ignorant  pradtitioncr,  and  mifera- 
ble  muff  be  the  lot  of  thofe  who  become  patients 
to  ilich  an  inexperienced,  untaught  noviceilii.  The 
foundation  of  all  the  reejuifites  for  fuccefsful  prac¬ 
tice  is  chiefly  in  anatomy  ;  the  judicious  applica¬ 
tion  of  whichj  in  human  life,  is  only  found  in 
large  hofpitals,  and  acquired  by  praftical  obferva- 
tions.  In  the  extenfivenefs  of  thefe  fields  of  fcience, 
the  French  are  quite  fuperior  to  us  ;  their  hofpitals 
give  a  latitude  for  anatomical  inveitigatioii  far 
above  all  the  countries  in  Europe.  ^ 

*  Louisiho.  Fourteenth  was  the  grand  protestor  and  encouraged 
of  the  Ufeful  arts,  and  he  left  monuments  of  medical  learning 
that  render  his  name  immortal.  Engaged  in  wars,  this  monarch 
foon  found,  \\\2Xjkilful furgeom  were  very  ufeful  to  the  Hate,  and 
accordingly  ere6ted  public  academies,  and  gave  liberal  immuni¬ 
ties  and  privileges  for  the  attainment  of  that  and  other  branches 
of  medical  fcience,  which  his  anceftors,  and  all  other  princes, 
had  fliamefully  neglected.  There  is  no  public  eflablifliment  in 
this  country  for  anatomy;  but  the  fooner  one  is  eftabliftied,  and 
the  fooner  means  are  devifed,  for  obtaining  a  fiifficient  number  of 
dead  bodies  for  dilTecHion,  fo  much  the  fooner  will  the  nan^y^ 

and  the  whole  country,  be  furniflied  with  excellent  furgeonSj 
whofe  united  labours  will  daily  improve  the  art,  and  pour  down 
bkfiings  on  fociety. 
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How  to  remove  the  difficulties,  which  at  prefent  exift^  in 
acaiih  ing  anato?nical  knowledge. 

The  removal  of  the  difficulties,  which  oppofe  or 
impede  anatomical  fcicnee,  is  eafier  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  than  pradlically  executed. 

Firffi  Mankind  in  general  llK-)u}d  be  convinced  of 
the  neceffity  and  utility  of  practical  anatomy,  as  il 
is  univerfaily  beneticia]. 

Secondly.  Thofe  fuperflitious  fears  and  prejudices, 
that  have  excited  horror  and  oppoiition  to  the  ad- 
miffion  of  opening  dead  bodies,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  living,  fhould  be  chaced  away  by  the  lights  of 
found  reafon  and  truth. 

^  It  is  a  curious  invefligation  for  philofophic  minds  to  reflect 
on  the  various  opinions  of  various  ages  and  countries  concerning 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  the  Egyptians  preferved  the  bodies  of 
their  anceflors,  after  having  them  prepared  as  mummies,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  gilding,  varnifhing,  and  painted  on  their  coverings  the 
Kiyftical  hieroglyphical  figures  of  their  deities,  &c.  The  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  other  nations,  burnt  their  dead  ;  the  Englifli  in 
London  often  bury  their  poor,  twenty  or  thirty  together,  in  a  vault 
opening  with  two  folding  doors,  uncovered  even  by  earth,  to  the 
no  fmali  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhoods  contiguous  to  church 
yards.  This  practice  calls  aloud  for  the  interference  of  the  lecrif, 

to 

lature ;  for  it  has  been  lately  proved,  that  an  halitus,  or  air 
arifing  from  the  putrefaflion  of  dead  bodies  thus  corrupted  in 
ntimbers,  is  the  moft  deleterious  of  any  known  by  pneumatical  ex- 
perintents.  The  notions  about  dead  bodies  are  certainly  caprici- 
ous,  as  clearly  appears  by  the  different  opinions  of  different  ages  ; 
it  mu  ft  be  confeffed,  that  neither  the  laws  nor  the  dormitories  of 
the  defuiuft  fliould  be  violated  ;  nor  wmuld  fuch  violation  ever  be 
pi  adtifed,  were  lational  plans  adopted  to  prevent  the  commifiion 
of  thefe  crimes. 


Ihird, 
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thirdly.  All  condemned  criminals^  after  execution^ 
fhould  be  delivered  to  an  academy  of  anatomy,  for 
the  foie  purpofe  of  inilru6ling  fludents.  . 

Fourthly,  The  phylicians  and  furgeons  of  public 
charities  fhould  have  an  unlimited  power  to  in- 
tpedl  dead  bodies,  and  be  obliged  to  publifh  their 
dbfervations,  or  tranfmit  the  fame  to  the  academy 
of  anatomy.  Public  expence  fhould  be  converted 
into  public  benefit. 

Fifthly,  It  is  not  uncommon  for  perfons  of  rank  to 
have  their  nearefi:  relations  and  friends  opened  to  in- 
fpedl  the  caufes  of  death,  and  to  afcertain,  whether 
in  life,  liiore  might  have  been  done  in  the  attempts 
to  cure,  as  likewife  for  the  purpofe  of  embalming 
the  body.  If  fuch  rational  inquiries,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  embalming,  were  more  univerfal,  they  would 
tend  greatly  to  promote  the  future  welfare  of  fo- 
ciety.  Such  examples  would  be  more  generally 
followed,  if  they  became  more  frequent ;  and  the 
horrors  exprelTed  by  the  ignorant,  or  timid,  would 
daily  diminifh. 

Sixthly,  The  academy  of  anatomy  fhould  be  de¬ 
frayed  at  the  public  cofl,  in  which  cafe  the  fiu- 
dents  fhould  be  exempt  from  all  expence ;  if  not, 
the  emoluments  arifing  from  pupils  fhould  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  that  purpofe. 

Seventhly,  As  it  has  been  found,  by  long  expe-^ 
rience,  that  corporate  bodies  form  individual  cabals, 
and  often  deftroy  the  laudable  intentions  of  their 
priginal  infiitutions,  by  purfuing  private  intereft, 
hiflead  of  public  benefit  ;*  the  plan  for  conducing 

the 
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ihe  academy  of  anatomy  fhould  be  fo  cautiotiily 
arranged;,  as  not  to  fuffer  the  felf-interefted  to 
'Overturn  the  wile  intentions  of  the  learned  iemi***' 

nary.  , 

Eighihlf  .  There  Ihould  be  fome  honourable  en¬ 
couragement  to  every  pupil,  who  diftinguifhed 
Mmfelf  by  either  induftry,  or  by  making  any  new 
ctifcovery  or  valuable  improvement,  whether  in  ana^ 
tomy  or  practical  furgery ;  for  true  genius,  and  the 
molt  fuperlative  talents,  are  often  allied  to  neceffi- 
tons  \tant.  A  fpirit  of  emulation  would  thus  incite 
the  parties  to  labour,  and  additions  to  the  prefent 
flock  of  knowle^dge  would  be  the  refult  of  inquiries,^ 
when  thus  conducted  by  a  fpirit  of  philofophkal 

retcarch,  candour,  and  liberality . 

Ninthly.  Every  pupil,  who  dedicates  his  talents  to 

furgery,  after  having  obtained  a  fqfficient  know-^ 
ledge  in  anatomy  by  diffec^ing,  fhould  perform, 
in  the  prefence  of  refpeaahle  furgeons,  all  the 
Operations  of  furgery  on  the  dead  body ;  thus 
would  the  fleets  and  armies  be  fnpplied  with  able 
tur^^eons,  when  every  pradlitioner  would  be  forced 
to  difplay  his  knowledge  and,  abilities,  before  he  en¬ 
tered  into  the  fervice,  or  pradlifed  the  art. 

."Ninthly.  Phyficians  fhould  not  only  be  obliged  to 
diiTecf  and  perform  the  operations,  &c.  hut  fhould  be 
compeUed  tfi  know  theoretical  and  practical  mid¬ 
wifery,  and  give  pofitive  proofs  of  their  knowledge 
in  phyfiolegy,,  &c.  It  is  but  jud,  that  thofe  who 
'  refide  at  tfe  head  of  a  profeffion,  fhould  be  fupe- 
xior  to  all  thofe  who  only  praclife  a  particulax 
branch  of  the  art. 


Thus, 


Thus  it  has  been  fully  proved  of  what  conffen 
quence  the  fcience  of  anatomy  is  to  the  pradlice 
of  phytic,  furgery,  and  midwifery,  to  individuals, 
and  to  the'  community  of  every  rank.  The  impe¬ 
diments  to  its  cultivation,  and  fome  general  modes 
of  removing  them,  have  been  intimated,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Legillature,  and  mankind  in  general, 
will  attentively  and  ferioully  conlider,  and  weigh 
the  important  truths  advanced.  PrincesN  and  go? 
vernments  cannot  fhevv  a  more  affediionate  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  that 
can  alleviate  the  iliifery  of  difeafe^  nor  can  there  be 
conceived  a  more  wanton  barbarity  than  to  check 
the  progrefsy  or  fruflrate  the  humane  offices  of  this 

falutary  fcience. 

/ 

Thefe  obfervations  have  not  originated  in  vi- 
lionary  hypothelis,  nor  chimerical  conceits,  the 
offspring  of  unbridled  fancy  and  inexperience ;  but 
from  a  lincere  love  of  truth,  a  regard  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  medical  profeffion,  and  from  nearly 
forty  years  continued  frudy  and  pra6lice  in  the 
healing  art.  The  refledtions  are  pot  intended  to 
;^ndicate,  bub  to  prevent  or  abolilh  the  modes  of 
procuring  fubje^ts  for  anatomical  inveltigation, 
which  Ihock  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  to  apprize 
the  Legillature,  and  fociety  at  large,  of  the  indif- 
pcnfable  neceffity  of  enlarging,  initead  of  refrrain- 
ing  anatomical  liudies,  and  to  fhew  the  mod;  eli¬ 
gible  mode  by  which  that  im23ortant  obje^  is  at¬ 
tainable.  Other  means  might  be,  likewife,  devifed, 
and  if  any  future  op2)ortunity  fhould  occur,  in  which 

^  more. 
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a  more  elaborate' confideration  of  the  fabjech 
be  neceflary,  than  appears  in  the  prefcnt  hafly  pub¬ 
lication  ;  no  labour  fhall  be  fpared  to  render  the 
moll  fenlible  fuggeflions  permanent ;  nor  fhall 
any  thing  be  omitted,  that  is  likely  to  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  tp  the  profeffion,  or  to  the  advantage  of  fo- 
ciety  in  general.  An  impulfe  above  private  intere ft, 
narrow  cenfures,  or  the  fuperficial  opinions  of 
thofe  who  carry  through  life  the  infantile  im- 
preffions  of  the  nurfery,  has  given  rife  to  thefe 
animadverlions.  It  would  have  been  criminal  to 
have  withheld  ufeful  intelligence  on  a  fubjedt  in 
which  the  whole  world  is  intereited,  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  honour  and  wifdom  of  the  leg! flat ure  of 
Great  Britain.  The  extenlive  confidence  amongtt 
all  ranks,  the  author  hath  enjoyed,  as  a  medical 
pradtitioner,  for  a  long  period,  demands  this  tri¬ 
bute  of  gratitude  to  the  nation,  whatever  may  be 
the  eonfequence.  The  whole  fiiidy  of  medicine 
requires  regeneration  to  render  it  more  ufeful  to 
fociety  ;  the  univerfities,  in  particular,  require 
renovation  in  moft  departments  of  fcience  ;  the 
paths  to  all  human  knowledge  might  be  abridged 
and  rendered  eafy  of  accefs,  were  ancient  preju¬ 
dices  abolifhed,  and  modern  difcoveries  and  im¬ 
provements  univerfally  adopted.* 

It 

^  Perceiving,  early  in  life,  great  defeats  in  medical  education, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  modes  were  highly  improveable,  and 
that  the  road  to  fcience  could  be  rendered  much  more  eafy  of 
accefs.  Above  twenty-four  years  ago  I  formed  a  plan,  and  have, 
as  much  as  my  other  avocations  and  temporary  pradical  writings 

would 
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It  was  lincerely  hoped  that  fome  proreffional  ana? . 
tomifts  would  have  favoured  the  world  with  their 

would  permit,  laboured  inceffantly  to  accomplifli  this  great objciSte* 
Two  volumes  in  quarto,  written  in  Latin,  that  its  benefits  may 
be  more  univerfal,  are  now  ready  for  publication  :  in  the  anato¬ 
mical  part  of  which  are  above  6o  copper  plates,  with  references, 
on  an  entire  new'  plan,  to  facilitate  the  fludy  of  anatomy,  &c. 
This  work,  which  has  been  executed  at  an  immenfe  expenfe  for  a 
private  individual,  who  has  no  other  fortune  than  his  pi?ofeffion, 
it  is  hoped  will,  in  fome  meafure,  diminifli  the  neceffity  of  pro¬ 
curing  fo  many  bodies  for  diffeftion  ;  but  yet,  it  is  a  certain  fadf, 
confirmed  by  experience,  that  real  dilTedfions  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  ;  for  a  pupil  will  comprehend  and  retain  more  by  his  own 
pra6tical  infpedion  of  even  one  or  two  bodies,  than  by  attending 
le£tures,  or  reading  for  years.  Difre6lion  leaves  an  imprelTicin, 
in  the  mind  never  to  be  effaced,  and  the  plan  of. the  books -men¬ 
tioned,  has  been,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  formed  to  refer  to  on  all 
occafions,  to  remember  what  has  been  pra6tically  taught  in  the 
diffedting  room.  The  general  rules  delivered  for  diffedion  in 
thefe  w^orks  are  as  follows,  by  which  the  learned  will  perceive, 
that  cleanlinefs  and  decency  are  its  prominent  features,  not  wan¬ 
ton  barbarity,  as  perfons  unacquainted  with  its  rules  may  fuggeft, 

De  generalibus  quibufdam  prseceptis  in  diffedionibus  te- 
nendis, 

1.  Ad  diffedlones  nemo,  nifi  qui  medicine  aut  chirurgias  fe 
dicavit,  admittatur. 

2.  Tempus  adminiflrationibus  nnatomicis  eligatur  hymens.  ' 

3.  Cadaver  autem  primo  ab  omni  impuritate  miindandum  efl. 

4.  Locus  adminiftrationis  frigidus  ft. 

Locus,  in  quo  peragitur  fedio  liirainofus  fit. 

6.  Cadaver  menfse  verfatili  iraponatur ;  ut  menfa  circumada, 
omnibus  omnia  ofiendi  queant. 

7.  Manus  in  operando  fufpenfa  teneatur. 

8.  Humiditates  fpongia  faepius  exforbeantur. 

9.  Tandem  finite  Jabore  diuriio,  cadaver  fiudiofe  coiite» 
gendum, 

Schola  Msdiemes  Univerfalh  Nova,  p.  2* 

fenti- 


fentiments  on  the  prefent  important  occafion  ;  theif 
experience  and  interefts  in  the  promotion  of  the 
'^fcience  they  teach,  might  have  added  great  weight 
to  the  arguments  here  prefented.  Of  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  deferve  the  commendation  of  fociety  in  the 
‘medical  art^  the  profeflbrs  of  anatomy  certainly 
fliould  hold  the  higheft  rank  ;  long  may  their  la¬ 
bours  continue  to  ferve  mankind.  As  thefe  learned 
gentlemen  have  not  appeared  publicly  on  the  pre¬ 
fent  momentous  bufinefs,  perhaps  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  a  man  who  has  no  private  views  or  per- 
fonal  interefts  to  anfwer,  fteps  forth  a  volunteer  to 
defend  the  honour  of  the  medical  profeftion,  and 
to  ultimately  promote  the  caufe  of  reafon  and  hu¬ 
manity. 

Saville  Ron}j^ 

Afril^  1795. 
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